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in works, for instance, like the Dialogues of Plato, which Mr. Emerson cannot but acknowledge as masterpieces of human genius. . . .
Nor in the sphere of moral convictions is Mr. Emerson free from similar inconsequences. He pays a profound homage to the moral sentiment in man, the eternal law of right, which manifests itself equally in purity of heart and the gravitation of the planets, but he has no perception of the passionate humanity, the potent attraction, which identifies private and universal interests; and accordingly he finds the highest form of character in the preservation of a stern, frigid, stoical individuality. This error is the cardinal defect of his writings, and exhausts them of the moral vitality and vigor which would give an electric glow to his brilliant intuitions. . . .
The secret of Mr. Emerson's unquestionable strength lies in the profound sincerity of his nature. In his freedom from all affectation, in his attachment to reality, in his indignant rejection of all varnish, gilding, and foppery, whether in character or in literature, he has scarcely an equal. He looks at the universe with his own eyes, and presents the report of his vision, like the testimony of a man under oath. He feels the intrinsic baseness of deception,.and is equally unwilling to play the part of a pretender or a dupe. In listening even to his mystic suggestions, you are sure that no attempt is made to put you off with words, and that the obscurest expression stands for some fact in the mind of the speaker. He gives you himself, and not the dry bones of some grisly ancestor.